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Saving 


YELLOWSTC ONE BISON 


Preface from the personal account of Zane Grey: 


Charles Jesse Jones, known as Buffalo Jones (January 31, 1844 - October 1, 
1919), was born sixty-two years ago on the Illinois prairie, and he has devoted 
practically all of his life to the pursuit of wild animals. It has been a pursuit 
which owed its unflagging energy and indomitable purpose to a singular pas- 
sion, almost an obsession, to capture alive, not to kill. He has caught and bro- 
ken the will of every well-known wild beast native to western North America. 
Killing was repulsive to him. He even disliked the sight of a sporting rifle, 
though for years necessity compelled him to earn his livelihood by supplying 
the meat of buffalo to the caravans crossing the plains. At last, seeing that the 
extinction of the noble beasts was inevitable, he smashed his rifle over a 
wagon wheel and vowed to save the species. For ten years he labored, pursu- 
ing, capturing and taming buffalo, for which the West gave him fame, and the 
name “Preserver of the American Bison”. 


In the spring of 1907 I was the fortunate companion of the old plainsman on a 
trip across the desert, and a hunt in that wonderful country of yellow crags, 
deep canyons and giant pines. I want to tell about it, and particularly I want 
to throw a little light upon the life and nature of that strange character and re- 
markable man, Buffalo Jones. Happily in remembrance a writer can live over 
his experiences, and see once more the moon-blanched silver mountain peaks 
against the dark blue sky; hear the lonely sough of the night wind through the 
pines; feel the dance of wild expectation in the quivering pulse; the stir, the 
thrill, the joy of hard action in perilous moments; the mystery of man's yearn- 
ing for the unattainable. 


I pored over the deeds of later men—Custer and Carson, those heroes of the 
plains. And as a man I came to see the wonder, the tragedy of their lives, and 
to write about them. It has been my destiny—what a happy fulfillment of my 
dreams of border spirit!—to live for a while in the fast-fading wild environ- 
ment which produced these great men with the last of the great plainsmen. 


ZANE GREY. 
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THE ARIZONA DESERT 


One afternoon, far out on the sun-baked waste of sage, we made camp near a 
clump of withered pinyon trees. The cold desert wind came down upon us 
with the sudden darkness. Even the Mormons, who were finding the trail for 
us across the drifting sands, forgot to sing and pray at sundown. We huddled 
round the campfire, a tired and silent little group. When out of the lonely, 
melancholy night some wandering Navajos stole like shadows to our fire, we 
hailed their advent with delight. They were good-natured Indians, willing to 
barter a blanket or bracelet; and one of them, a tall, gaunt fellow, with the 
bearing of a chief, could speak a little English. 


"How," said he, in a deep chest voice. 


"Hello, Noddlecoddy," greeted Jim Emmett, the Mormon guide. "Big paleface 
—Buffalo Jones—-big chief—buffalo man," introduced Emmett, indicating 
Jones. 


"How." The Navajo spoke with dignity, and extended a friendly hand. 


"Jones big white chief—rope buffalo—tie up tight," continued Emmett, mak- 
ing motions with his arm, as if he were whirling a lasso. 


"No big—heap small buffalo," said the Indian, holding his hand level with his 
knee, and smiling broadly. 


Jones, erect, rugged, brawny, stood in the full light of the campfire. He had a 
dark, bronzed, inscrutable face; a stern mouth and square jaw, keen eyes, 
half-closed from years of searching the wide plains; and deep furrows wrin- 
kling his cheeks. A strange stillness enfolded his feature the tranquility 
earned from a long life of adventure. He held up both muscular hands to the 
Navajo, and spread out his fingers. 


"Rope buffalo—heap big buffalo—heap many—one sun." 
"BIG LIE!" the Indian thundered. 


Jones joined good-naturedly in the laugh at his expense. The Indian had 
crudely voiced a skepticism I had heard more delicately hinted in New York, 
and singularly enough, which had strengthened on our way West, as we met 
ranchers, prospectors and cowboys. But those few men I had fortunately met, 
who really knew Jones, more than overbalanced the doubt and ridicule cast 
upon him. I recalled a scarred old veteran of the plains, who had talked to me 
in true Western bluntness: 


"Say, young feller, I heerd yer couldn't git acrost the Canyon fer the deep 
snow on the north rim. Wal, ye're lucky. Now, yer hit the trail fer New York, 
an' keep goin’! Don't ever tackle the desert, 'specially with them Mormons. 
They've got water on the brain, wusser 'n religion. It's two hundred an’ fifty 
miles from Flagstaff to Jones range, an' only two drinks on the trail. I know 
this hyar Buffalo Jones. I knowed him way back in the seventies, when he was 
doin' them ropin' stunts thet made him famous as the preserver of the Ameri- 
can bison. 


All that my well-meaning friend suggested made me, of course, only the more 
eager to go with Jones. Where I had once been interested in the old buffalo 
hunter, I was now fascinated. And now I was with him in the desert and see- 
ing him as he was, a simple, quiet man, who fitted the mountains and the si- 
lences, and the long reaches of distance. 


"It does seem hard to believe—all this about Jones," remarked Judd, one of 
Emmett's men. "How could a man have the strength and the nerve? And isn't 
it cruel to keep wild animals in captivity? it against God's word?" 


Quick as speech could flow, Jones quoted: "And God said, 'Let us make man 
in our image, and give him dominion over the fish of the sea, the fowls of the 
air, over all the cattle, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth'!" "Dominion—over all the beasts of the field!" repeated Jones, his big 
voice rolling out. The power and intensity of him could be felt. Then he re- 
laxed, dropped his arms, and once more grew calm. But he had shown a 
glimpse of the great, strange and absorbing passion of his life. Once he had 
told me how, when a mere child, he had hazarded limb and neck to capture a 
fox squirrel, how he had held on to the vicious little animal, though it bit his 
hand through; how he had never learned to play the games of boyhood; that 
when the youths of the little Illinois village were at play, he roamed the 
prairies, or the rolling, wooded hills, or watched a gopher hole. That boy was 
father of the man: for sixty years an enduring passion for dominion over wild 
animals had possessed him, and made his life an endless pursuit. 


Suddenly the hounds bristled, and old Moze, a surly and aggressive dog, rose 
and barked at some real or imaginary desert prowler. A sharp command from 
Jones made Moze crouch down, and the other hounds cowered close together. 


"Better tie up the dogs," suggested Jones. "Like as not coyotes run down here 
from the hills." The hounds were my especial delight. But Jones regarded 
them with considerable contempt. When all was said, this was no small won- 
der, for that quintet of long-eared canines would have tried the patience of a 
saint. Old Moze was a Missouri hound that Jones had procured in that State 
of uncertain qualities; and the dog had grown old over coon-trails. As for me, 
the first time he manifested this evidence of a good heart under a rough coat, 
he won me forever. 


I lay down to sleep with the great blue expanse open to my eyes. The stars 
were very large, and wonderfully bright, yet they seemed so much farther off 
than I had ever seen them. The wind softly sifted the sand. I hearkened to the 
tinkle of the cowbells on the hobbled horses. The last thing I remembered was 
old Moze creeping close to my side, seeking the warmth of my body. When I 
awakened, the San Francisco peaks behind us glowed a delicate pink. The 
Mormons were up and doing with the dawn. They were stalwart men, rather 
silent, and all workers. It was interesting to see them pack for the day's jour- 
ney. They traveled with wagons and mules, in the most primitive way, which 
Jones assured me was exactly as their fathers had crossed the plains fifty 
years before, on the trail to Utah. 


"Do you see those white sand dunes there, more to the left?" asked Emmett. 
"The Little Colorado runs in there. How far does it look to you?" 


"Thirty miles, perhaps," I replied, adding ten miles to my estimate. 


"It's seventy-five. We'll get there day after to-morrow. If the snow in the 
mountains has begun to melt, we'll have a time getting across." 


That afternoon, a hot wind blew in my face, carrying fine sand that cut and 
blinded. It filled my throat, sending me to the water cask till I was ashamed. 
When I fell into my bed at night, I never turned. The next day was hotter; the 
wind blew harder; the sand stung sharper. About noon the following day, the 
horses whinnied, and the mules roused out of their tardy gait. "They smell 
water," said Emmett. And despite the heat, and the sand in my nostrils, I 
smelled it, too. The dogs, poor foot-sore fellows, trotted on ahead down the 
trail. A few more miles of hot sand and gravel and red stone brought us 
around a low mesa to the Little Colorado. 
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It was a wide stream of swiftly running, reddish-muddy water. In the channel, 
cut by floods, little streams trickled and meandered in all directions. The 
main part of the river ran in close to the bank we were on. The dogs lolled in 
the water; the horses and mules tried to run in, but were restrained; the men 
drank, and bathed their faces. According to my Flagstaff adviser, this was one 
of the two drinks I would get on the desert, so I availed myself heartily of the 
opportunity. The water was full of sand, but cold and gratefully thirst- 
quenching. 


The Little Colorado seemed no more to me than a shallow creek; I heard 
nothing sullen or menacing in its musical flow. 


"Doesn't look bad, eh?" queried Emmett, who read my thought. "You'd be 
surprised to learn how many men and Indians, horses, sheep and wagons are 
buried under that quicksand." 


Jones and I got on the first wagon and tried to coax up the dogs, but they 
would not come. Emmett had to lash the four horses to start them; and other 
Mormons riding alongside, yelled at them, and used their whips. The wagon 
bowled into the water with a tremendous splash. We were wet through before 
we had gone twenty feet. The plunging horses were lost in yellow spray; the 


stream rushed through the wheels; the Mormons yelled. I wanted to see, but 
was lost in a veil of yellow mist. Jones yelled in my ear, but I could not hear 
what he said. Once the wagon wheels struck a stone or log, almost lurching us 
overboard. A muddy splash blinded me. I cried out in my excitement, and 
punched Jones in the back. Next moment, the keen exhilaration of the ride 
gave way to horror. We seemed to drag, and almost stop. Some one roared: 
"Horse down!" One instant of painful suspense, in which imagination pic- 
tured another tragedy added to the record of this deceitful river—a moment 
filled with intense feeling, and sensation of splash, and yell, and fury of ac- 
tion; then the three able horses dragged their comrade out of the quicksand. 
He regained his feet, and plunged on. Spurred by fear, the horses increased 
their efforts, and amid clouds of spray, galloped the remaining distance to the 
other side. 


The other wagons were brought across without mishap; but the dogs did not 
come with them. Jones called and called. The dogs howled and howled. Fi- 
nally I waded out over the wet bars and little streams to a point several hun- 
dred yards nearer the dogs. Moze was lying down, but the others were whin- 
ing and howling in a state of great perturbation. I called and called. They an- 
swered, and even ran into the water, but did not start across. "Hyah, Moze! 
hyah, you Indian!" I yelled, losing my patience. "You've already swum the Big 
Colorado, and this is only a brook. Come on!" 


This appeal evidently touched Moze, for he barked, and plunged in. He made 
the water fly, and when carried off his feet, breasted the current with energy 
and power. Not to be outdone, Jude, Tige and Don followed suit, and first one 
and then another was swept off his feet and carried downstream. They landed 
below me. After lunch we entered upon the seventy-mile stretch from the Lit- 
tle to the Big Colorado. 


Beyond the Little Colorado, we began to climb again. The sand was thick; the 
horses labored; the drivers shielded their faces. The dogs began to limp and 
lag. Ranger had to be taken into a wagon; and then, one by one, all of the 
other dogs except Moze. He refused to ride, and trotted along with his head 
down. 


We camped near another water hole, located in a deep, yellow-colored gorge, 
crumbling to pieces, a ruin of rock, and silent as the grave. I slept poorly, and 
lay for hours watching the great stars. The morning came gray and cheerless. 
I got up stiff and sore, with a tongue like a rope. 
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All day long we ran the gauntlet of the hot, flying sand. Night came again, a 
cold, windy night. I slept well until a mule stepped on my bed, which was con- 
ducive to restlessness. At dawn, cold, gray clouds tried to blot out the rosy 
east. 


Only twice that day did I rouse to anything resembling enthusiasm. We came 
to a stretch of country showing the wonderful diversity of the desert land. A 
long range of beautifully rounded clay stones bordered the trail. The other 
time that I awoke to sensations from without was when we came to the top of 
a ridge. We had been passing through red-lands. Jones called the place a 
strong, specific word which really was illustrative of the heat amid those scal- 
ing red ridges. We came out where the red changed abruptly to gray. I seemed 
always to see things first, and I cried out: "Look! here are a red lake and 
trees!" 


"No, lad, not a lake," said old Jim, smiling at me; "that's what haunts the 
desert traveler. It's only mirage!" So I awoke to the realization of that illusive 
thing, the mirage, a beautiful lie. Two days passed by, all hot sand and wind 
and glare. The Mormons sang no more at evening; Jones was silent; the dogs 
were limp as rags. 


At Moncaupie Wash we ran into a sandstorm. The horses turned their backs 
to it, and bowed their heads patiently. The Mormons covered themselves. I 
wrapped a blanket round my head and hid behind a sage bush. Suddenly as it 
had come, the sandstorm passed. It left a changed world for us. The trail was 
covered; the wheels hub-deep in sand; the horses, walking sand dunes. 


We journeyed onward, and passed long lines of petrified trees, some a hun- 
dred feet in length, lying as they had fallen, thousands of years before. White 
ants crawled among the ruins. Slowly climbing the sandy trail, we circled a 
great red bluff with jagged peaks, that had seemed an interminable obstacle. 
A scant growth of cedar and sage again made its appearance. Here we halted 
to pass another night. Under a cedar I heard the plaintive, piteous bleat of an 
animal. I searched, and presently found a little black and white lamb, scarcely 
able to stand. It came readily to me, and I carried it to the wagon. "That's a 
Navajo lamb," said Emmett. "It's lost. There are Navajo Indians close by." 
"Away in the desert we heard its cry," quoted one of the Mormons. 


Jones and I climbed the red mesa near camp to see the sunset. All the western 
world was ablaze in golden glory. Shafts of light shot toward the zenith, and 
bands of paler gold, tinging to rose, circled away from the fiery, sinking globe. 
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The last day's ride to the Big Colorado was unforgettable. We rode toward the 
head of a gigantic red cliff pocket. It towered higher and higher above us. 
When we reached a point of this red barrier, we heard the dull rumbling roar 
of water, and we came out, at length, on a winding trail cut in the face of a 
blue overhanging the Colorado River. The first sight of most famous and 
much-heralded wonders of nature is often disappointing; but never can this 
be said of the blood-hued Rio Colorado. Emmett proudly pointed out his 
lonely home—an oasis set down amidst beetling red cliffs. How grateful to the 
eye was the green of alfalfa and cottonwood! Going round the bluff trail, the 
wheels had only a foot of room to spare; and the sheer descent into the red, 
turbid, congested river was terrifying. 
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I saw the constricted rapids, where the Colorado took its plunge into the box- 
like head of the Grand Canyon of Arizona; and the deep, reverberating boom 
of the river, at flood height, was a fearful thing to hear. The bronze walls 
widened as we proceeded, and we got down presently to a level, where a long 
wire cable stretched across the river. Under the cable ran a rope. On the other 
side was an old scow moored to the bank. "Are we going across in that?" I 
asked Emmett, pointing to the boat. 


"We'll all be on the other side before dark," he replied cheerily. In answer to 
shots fired, Emmett's man appeared on the other side, and rode down to the 
ferry landing. Here he got into a skiff, and rowed laboriously upstream for a 
long distance before he started across, and then swung into the current. He 
swept down rapidly, and twice the skiff whirled, and completely turned 
round; but he reached our bank safely. Taking two men aboard he rowed up- 
stream again, close to the shore, and returned to the opposite side in much 
the same manner in which he had come over. 


The three men pushed out the scow, and grasping the rope overhead, began 
to pull. The big craft ran easily. When the current struck it, the wire cable 
sagged, the water boiled and surged under it, raising one end, and then the 
other. Nevertheless, five minutes were all that were required to pull the boat 
over. 


It was a rude, oblong affair, made of heavy planks loosely put together, and it 
leaked. When Jones suggested that we get the agony over as quickly as possi- 
ble, I was with him, and we embarked together. Jones said he did not like the 
looks of the tackle; and when I thought of his by no means small mechanical 
skill, I had not added a cheerful idea to my consciousness. The horses of the 
first team had to be dragged upon the scow, and once on, they reared and 
plunged. 


When we started, four men pulled the rope, and Emmett sat in the stern, with 
the tackle guys in hand. As the current hit us, he let out the guys, which ma- 
neuver caused the boat to swing stern downstream. When it pointed 
obliquely, he made fast the guys again. I saw that this served two purposes: 
the current struck, slid alongside, and over the stern, which mitigated the 
danger, and at the same time helped the boat across. 


To look at the river was to court terror, but I had to look. It was an infernal 
thing. It roared in hollow, sullen voice, as a monster growling. It had voice, 
this river, and one strangely changeful. It moaned as if in pain—it whined, it 
cried. Then at times it would seem strangely silent. The current as complex 
and mutable as human life. It boiled, beat and bulged. The bulge itself was an 
incompressible thing, like a roaring lift of the waters from submarine explo- 
sion. Then it would smooth out, and run like oil. It shifted from one channel 
to another, rushed to the center of the river, then swung close to one shore or 
the other. Again it swelled near the boat, in great, boiling, hissing eddies. 
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"Look! See where it breaks through the mountain!" yelled Jones in my ear. 


I looked upstream to see the stupendous granite walls separated in a gigantic 
split that must have been made by a terrible seismic disturbance; and from 
this gap poured the dark, turgid, mystic flood. I was in a cold sweat when we 
touched shore, and I jumped long before the boat was properly moored. Em- 
mett was wet to the waist where the water had surged over him. As he sat re- 
arranging some tackle I remarked to him that of course he must be a splendid 
swimmer, or he would not take such risks. 


"No, I can't swim a stroke," he replied; "and it wouldn't be any use if I could. 
Once in there a man's a goner." 


"You've had bad accidents here?" I questioned. 


"No, not bad. We only drowned two men last year. You see, we had to tow the 
boat up the river, and row across, as then we hadn't the wire. Just above, on 
this side, the boat hit a stone, and the current washed over her, taking off the 
team and two men." 


"Didn't you attempt to rescue them?" I asked, after waiting a moment. 
"No use. They never came up." 


"Isn't the river high now?" I continued, shuddering as I glanced out at the 
whirling logs and drifts. 


"High, and coming up. If I don't 
get the other teams over to-day 
I'll wait until she goes down. At 
this season she rises and lowers 
every day or so, until June then 
comes the big flood, and we 
don't cross for months." 


I sat for three hours watching 
Emmett bring over the rest of 


accident, but at the expense of 
great effort. 


And all the time in my ears 
dinned the roar, the boom, the rumble of this singularly rapacious and pur- 
poseful river—a river of silt, a red river of dark, sinister meaning, a river with 
terrible work to perform, a river which never gave up its dead. 
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After a much-needed rest at Emmett's, we bade good-by to him and his hos- 
pitable family, and under the guidance of his man once more took to the 
wind-swept trail. We pursued a southwesterly course now, following the lead 
of the craggy red wall that stretched on and on for hundreds of miles into 
Utah. Late that afternoon, as we reached the height of the plateau, Jones 
woke up and shouted: "Ha! there's Buckskin!" Buckskin mountain ran its 
blunt end eastward to the Canyon—in fact, formed a hundred miles of the 
north rim. 


All of a sudden Jones stood up, and let out a wild Comanche yell. I was more 
startled by the yell than by the great hand he smashed down on my shoulder, 
and for the moment I was dazed. "There! look! look! the buffalo! Hi! Hi! Hi!" 


Below us, a few miles on a rising knoll, a big herd of buffalo shone black in the 
gold of the evening sun. I had not Jones's incentive, but I felt enthusiasm 
born of the wild and beautiful picture, and added my yell to his. The huge, 
burly leader of the herd lifted his head, and after regarding us for a few mo- 
ments calmly went on browsing. 


From another ridge we saw a cabin dotting the rolling plain, and in half an 
hour we reached it. Next moment I was shaking hands with Frank and Jim, 
Jones's ranchmen. At a glance I liked them both. Frank was short and wiry, 
and had a big, ferocious mustache, the effect of which was softened by his 
kindly brown eyes. Jim was tall, a little heavier; he had a careless, tidy look; 
his eyes were searching, and though he appeared a young man, his hair was 
white. "I shore am glad to see you all," said Jim, in slow, soft, Southern ac- 
cent. The cabin was the rudest kind of log affair, with a huge stone fireplace in 
one end, deer antlers and coyote skins on the wall, saddles and cowboys' traps 
in a corner, a nice, large, promising cupboard, and a table and chairs. Jim 
threw wood on a smoldering fire, that soon blazed and crackled cheerily. 


I sank down into a chair with a feeling of blessed relief. Ten days of desert 
ride behind me! Promise of wonderful days before me, with the last of the old 
plainsmen. No wonder a sweet sense of ease stole over me, or that the fire 
seemed a live and joyously welcoming thing, or that Jim's deft maneuvers in 
preparation of supper roused in me a rapt admiration. 
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"Twenty calves this spring!" cried Jones, punching me in my sore side. "Ten 
thousand dollars worth of calves!" He was now altogether a changed man; he 
looked almost young; his eyes danced, and he rubbed his big hands together 
while he plied Frank with questions. Now I saw that I should come to know 
the real man. In a very few moments he had talked more than on all the 
desert trip, and what he said, added to the little I had already learned, put me 
in possession of some interesting information as to his buffalo. 


Some years before he had conceived the idea of hybridizing buffalo with black 
Galloway cattle; and he at once set about finding a suitable range. This was 
difficult, and took years of searching. At last the wild north rim of the Grand 
Canyon, a section unknown except to a few Indians and mustang hunters, was 
settled upon. Then the gigantic task of transporting the herd of buffalo by rail 
from Montana to Salt Lake was begun. The two hundred and ninety miles of 
desert lying between the home of the Mormons and Buckskin Mountain was 
an obstacle almost insurmountable. The journey was undertaken and found 
even more trying than had been expected. Buffalo after buffalo died on the 
way. Then Frank, Jones's right-hand man, put into execution a plan he had 
been thinking of—namely, to travel by night. It succeeded. The buffalo rested 
in the day and traveled by easy stages by night, with the result that the big 
herd was transported to the ideal range. 


Here, in an environment strange to their race, but peculiarly adaptable, they 
thrived and multiplied. The hybrid of the Galloway cow and buffalo proved a 
great success. Jones called the new species "Cattalo." The cattalo took the 
hardiness of the buffalo, and never required artificial food or shelter. He 
would face the desert storm or blizzard and stand stock still in his tracks until 
the weather cleared. He became quite domestic, could be easily handled, and 
grew exceedingly fat on very little provender. The folds of his stomach were so 
numerous that they digested even the hardest and flintiest of corn. He had 
fourteen ribs on each side, while domestic cattle had only thirteen; thus he 
could endure rougher work and longer journeys to water. His fur was so 
dense and glossy that it equaled that of the unplucked beaver or otter, and 
was fully as valuable as the buffalo robe. And not to be overlooked by any 
means was the fact that his meat” 

was delicious. 


“How about cougar sign on the 
mountain? Asked Jones" 


"Plenty. I've got two spotted 

near Clark Spring. Comin' over | 
two weeks ago I tracked them in| 
the snow along the trail for 
miles. We'll ooze over that way, oe 
as it's goin' toward the Siwash. r pHoTo wd. anne 
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The Siwash breaks of the Canyon—there's the place for lions. I met a wild- 
horse wrangler not long back, an' he was tellin' me about Old Tom an' the 
colts he'd killed this winter." Naturally, I here expressed a desire to know 

more of Old Tom. 


"He's the biggest cougar ever known of in these parts. His tracks are bigger 
than a horse's, an’ have been seen on Buckskin for twelve years. This wrangler 
—his name is Clark—said he'd turned his saddle horse out to graze near camp, 
an’ Old Tom sneaked in an' downed him. The lions over there are sure a bold 
bunch. Well, why shouldn't they be? No one ever hunted them. You see, the 
mountain is hard to get at. But now you're here, if it's big cats you want we 
sure can find them. 


The mount Frank trotted out of the corral for me was a pure white, beautiful 
mustang, nervous, sensitive, quivering. I watched Frank put on the saddle. 
Jones was already riding far beyond the corral, as I could see by a cloud of 
dust; and I set off after him. Jones, who had tarried to inspect one of the 
pools—formed of running water from the corrals—greeted me as I came up 
with this cheerful observation. "What in thunder did Frank give you that 
white nag for? The buffalo hate white horses—anything white. They're liable 
to stampede off the range, or chase you into the canyon." 


As we trotted along Jones pointed out to me and descanted upon the nutritive 
value of three different kinds of grass, one of which he called the Buffalo Pea, 
noteworthy for a beautiful blue blossom. After riding a while we made out 
some cattle, a few of which were on the range, browsing in the lee of a ridge. 
No sooner had I marked them than Jones let out another Comanche yell. 


"Wolf!" he yelled; and spurring his big bay, he was off like the wind. 


A single glance showed me a big white wolf pulling down a calf. Another white 
wolf stood not far off. Jones was born on a saddle, and had been taking his 
meals in a saddle for about sixty-three years, and the bay horse could run. 
The big one that had the calf was a bold brute. He never let go until I was 
within fifty feet of him. Now, take the buffalo. Do you suppose those wolves 
could have gotten a buffalo calf out from under the mother? Never. Neither 
could a whole band of wolves. Buffalo stick close together, and the little ones 
do not stray. When danger threatens, the herd closes in and faces it and 
fights. That is what is grand about the buffalo and what made them once 
roam the prairies in countless, endless droves." 


At length we spied a cloud of dust rising from behind an undulating mound, 
then big black dots hove in sight. "Frank has rounded up the herd, and is 
driving it this way. We'll wait," said Jones. Though the buffalo appeared to be 
moving fast, a long time elapsed before they reached the foot of our outlook. 
They lumbered along in a compact mass, so dense that I could not count 
them, but I estimated the number at seventy-five. 
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Just before supper, a knock sounded heavily on the cabin door. Jim opened it 
to admit one of Emmett's sons and a very tall man whom none of us knew. 
"Colonel Jones, I've been on your trail for twelve days," announced the 
stranger, with a grim smile. "I'm Grant Wallace," continued the newcomer. 
Frank manifested his usual alert excitation, and said: "Well, I guess he won't 
hang fire on a long cougar chase.” 


Supper that night was a joyous occasion. Talk became animated on dogs, 
cougars, horses and buffalo. Jones told of our experience out on the range, 
and concluded with some salient remarks. "A tame wild animal is the most 
dangerous of beasts. My old friend, Dick Rock, a great hunter and guide out of 
Idaho, laughed at my advice, and got killed by one of his three-year-old bulls. 
I told him they knew him just well enough to kill him, and they did. 


"In the Yellowstone Park all our buffaloes have become docile, excepting the 
huge bull which led them. The Indians call the buffalo leader the "Weetah,' the 
master of the herd. It was sure death to go near this one. So I shipped in an- 
other Weetah, hoping that he might whip some of the fight out of old Mani- 
tou, the Mighty. They came together head on, like a railway collision, and 
ripped up over a square mile of landscape, fighting till night came on, and 
then on into the night. 


"I jumped into the field with them, chasing them with my biograph, getting a 
series of moving pictures of that bullfight which was sure the real thing. It 
was a ticklish thing to do, though knowing that neither bull dared take his 
eyes off his adversary for a second, I felt reasonably safe. The old buffalo 
hunter's lips were no longer locked. One after another he told reminiscences 
of his eventful life, in a simple manner; yet so vivid and gripping were the un- 
varnished details that I was spellbound. 


"Considering what appears the impossibility of capturing a full-grown buffalo, 
how did you earn the name of preserver of the American bison?" inquired 
Wallace. "It took years to learn how, and ten more to capture the fifty-eight 
that I was able to keep. I tried every plan under the sun. I roped hundreds, of 
all sizes and ages. They would not live in captivity. If they could not find an 
embankment over which to break their necks, they would crush their skulls 
on stones. Failing any means like that, they would lie down, will themselves to 
die, and die. Think of a savage wild nature that could will its heart to cease 
beating! But it's true. Finally I found I could keep only calves under three 
months of age. But to capture them so young entailed time and patience. For 
the buffalo fight for their young, and when I say fight, I mean till they drop. I 
almost always had to go alone, because I could neither coax nor hire any one 
to undertake it with me. Sometimes I would be weeks getting one calf. One 
day I captured eight—eight little buffalo calves! Never will I forget that day as 
long as I live!" 
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"Wild hunter!" cried a voice in sullen rage, "buffalo or no, we halt here. Did 
Adams and I hire to cross the Staked Plains? Two weeks in No-Man's-Land, 
and now we're facing the sand! We've one keg of water, yet you want to keep 
on. Why, man, you're crazy! You didn't tell us you wanted buffalo alive. And 
here you've got us looking death in the eye!" 


The two men unhitched the team while the buffalo hunter staked out his wiry, 
lithe-limbed racehorses. Soon a fluttering blaze threw a circle of light on the 
agitated face of Rude and Adams, and the cold, iron-set visage of their brawny 
leader. "It's this way," began Jones, in slow, cool voice; "I engaged you fel- 
lows, and you promised to stick by me. I’ve finally found sign for the last herd 
on the plains. For two years I've been hunting this herd. So have other 
hunters. Millions of buffalo have been killed and left to rot. Soon this herd 
will be gone, and then the only buffalo in the world will be those I have given 
ten years of the hardest work in capturing. This is the last herd, I say, and my 
last chance to capture a calf or two. Do you imagine I'd quit? You fellows go 
back if you want, but I keep on." 


"We can't go back. We're lost. We'll have to go with you. But, man, thirst is 
not the only risk we run. This is Comanche country. And if that herd is in here 
the Indians have it spotted." 


They slept. The night wind swished the grasses; dark storm clouds blotted out 
the northern stars; the prairie wolves mourned dismally. Day broke cold, 
wan, threatening, under a leaden sky. The hunters traveled thirty miles by 
noon, and halted in a hollow where a stream flowed in wet season. "What is 
it?" suddenly whispered Rude. The plainsman lay in strained posture, his ear 
against the ground. "Hide the wagon and horses in the clump of cotton- 
woods," he ordered, tersely. Springing to his feet, he ran to the top of the 
knoll above the hollow, where he again placed his ear to the ground. Jones's 
practiced ear had detected the quavering rumble of far-away, thundering 
hoofs. To the southwest, miles distant, a cloud of dust mushroomed skyward. 
"Not buffalo," he muttered, "maybe wild horses." He watched and waited. The 
yellow cloud rolled forward, enlarging, spreading out, and drove before it a 
darkly indistinct, moving mass. As soon as he had one good look at this he ran 
back to his comrades. "Stampede! Wild horses! Indians! Look to your rifles 
and hide!" 
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Wordless and pale, the men examined their Sharps, and made ready to follow 
Jones. He slipped into the thorny brake and, flat on his stomach, wormed his 
way like a snake far into the thickly interlaced web of branches. Rude and 
Adams crawled after him. The stampeding horses had split round the hollow. 
The roar lessened. Swiftly as a departing snow-squall rushing on through the 
pines, the thunderous thud and tramp of hoofs died away. The trained horses 
hidden in the cottonwoods never stirred. "Lie low! lie low!" breathed the 
plainsman to his companions. 


Throb of hoofs again became audible, not loud and madly pounding as those 
that had passed, but low, muffled, rhythmic. Jones's sharp eye, through a 
peephole in the thicket, saw a cream-colored mustang bob over the knoll, car- 
rying an Indian. Another and another, then a swiftly following, close-packed 
throng appeared. Bright red feathers and white gleamed; weapons glinted; 
gaunt, bronzed savage leaned forward on racy, slender mustangs. 


The plainsman shrank closer to the ground. "Apache!" he exclaimed to him- 
self, and gripped his rifle. The band galloped down to the hollow, and slowing 
up, piled single file over the bank. The leader, a short, squat chief, plunged 
into the brake not twenty yards from the hidden men. Jones recognized the 
cream mustang; he knew the somber, sinister, broad face. It belonged to the 
Red Chief of the Apaches. "Geronimo!" murmured the plainsman through his 
teeth. 


"Gone?" whispered Rude. "Gone. But wait," whispered Jones. After a long 
time, he cautiously crawled out of the thicket and searched the surroundings 
with a plainsman's eye. He climbed the slope and saw the clouds of dust, the 
near one small, the far one large, which told him all he needed to know. "Co- 
manches?" queried Adams. "Likely," said Jones. "We've no time to lose. 
There's water back here somewhere. The Indians have spotted the buffalo, 
and were running the horses away from the water." 


The three got under way again, proceeding carefully, so as not to raise the 
dust, and headed due southwest. Late into the purple night they traveled, 
then camped without fire. In the gray morning Jones climbed a high ride and 
scanned the southwest. A pale lake, gray as the rest of that gray expanse, 
glimmered in the distance. 


"Mirage!" he muttered, focusing his glass, which only magnified all under the 
dead gray, steely sky. "Water must be somewhere; but can that be it? It's too 
pale and elusive to be real. No life—a blasted, staked plain! Hello!" 


A thin, black, wavering line of wild fowl, moving in beautiful, rapid flight, 
crossed the line of his vision. "Geese flying north, and low. There's water 
here,” he said. He followed the flock with his glass, saw them circle over the 
lake, and vanish in the gray sheen. 
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"It's water." He hurried back to camp. All day the gleaming lake beckoned 
them onward, and seemed to recede. All day the drab clouds scudded before 
the cold north wind. In the gray twilight, the lake suddenly lay before them, as 
if it had opened at their feet. The men rejoiced, the horses lifted their noses 
and sniffed the damp air. The whinnies of the horses, the clank of harness, 
and splash of water, the whirl of ducks did not blur out of Jones's keen ear a 
sound that made him jump. It was the thump of hoofs, in a familiar beat, 
beat, beat. He saw a shadow moving up a ridge. Soon, outlined black against 
the yet light sky, a lone buffalo cow stood like a statue. 


Jones spurred his horse up the ascent, which was rather long and steep, but 
he mounted the summit in time to see the cow join eight huge, shaggy buffalo. 
The last herd of American bison was near at hand. Frightened buffalo always 
make straight for their fellows; and this knowledge contented Jones to return 
to the lake, well satisfied that the herd would not be far away in the morning, 
within easy striking distance by daylight. 


Dawn, forbidding and raw, lightened to the whistle of the sleety gusts. Fire 
was out of the question. Grumbling, Adams and Rude ate a cold breakfast, 
while Jones, munching a biscuit, faced the biting blast from the crest of the 
ridge. The middle of the plain below held a ragged, circular mass. It was the 
buffalo herd, with every shaggy head to the storm. So they would stand, never 
budging from their tracks, till the blizzard of sleet was over. Jones, though ea- 
ger and impatient, restrained himself, for it was unwise to begin operations in 
the storm. There was nothing to do but wait. Ill fared the hunters that day. 
Food had to be eaten uncooked. 


With a gray, misty light appearing in the east, Jones threw off his stiff, ice-in- 
cased blanket, and crawled out. While moving and threshing about to warm 
his frozen blood, Jones munched another biscuit. Five men crawled from un- 
der the wagon. The patient horses drooped sadly, and shivered in the lee of 
the improvised tent. Jones kicked the inch-thick casing of ice from his saddle. 
Kentuck, his racer, had been spared on the whole trip for this day's work. The 
thoroughbred was cold, but as Jones threw the saddle over him, he showed 
that he knew the chase ahead, and was eager to be off. "Follow as fast as you 
can," he called to his surly men. "The buffs will run north against the wind. 
This is the right direction for us; we'll soon leave the sand. Stick to my trail 
and come a-humming.” 


From the ridge he met the red sun, rising bright, and a keen northeasterly 
wind that lashed like a whip. As he had anticipated, his quarry had moved 
northward. Kentuck let out into a swinging stride, which in an hour had the 
loping herd in sight. In the teeth of the nipping gale Jones slipped close upon 
the herd without alarming even a cow. More than a hundred little reddish- 
black calves leisurely loped in the rear. Kentuck, keen to his work, crept on 
like a wolf, and the hunter's great fist clenched the coiled lasso. 
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Before him expanded a boundless plain. A situation long cherished and 
dreamed of had become a reality. Kentuck, fresh and strong, was good for all 
day. Jones gloated over the little red bulls and heifers, as a miser gloats over 
gold and jewels. Never before had he caught more than two in one day, and 
often it had taken days to capture one. This was the last herd, this the last op- 
portunity toward perpetuating a grand race of beasts. And with born instinct 
he saw ahead the day of his life. 


At a touch, Kentuck closed in, and the buffalo, seeing him, stampeded into the 
heaving roll so well known to the hunter. Racing on the right flank of the 
herd, Jones selected a tawny heifer and shot the lariat after her. It fell true, 
but being stiff and kinky from the sleet, failed to tighten, and the quick calf 
leaped through the loop to freedom. Undismayed the pursuer quickly recov- 
ered his rope. Again he whirled and sent the loop. Again it circled true, and 
failed to close; again the agile heifer bounded through it. Jones whipped the 
air with the stubborn rope. To lose a chance like that was worse than boy's 
work. The third whirl, running a smaller loop, tightened the coil round the 
frightened calf just back of its ears. A pull on the bridle brought Kentuck to a 
halt in his tracks, and the baby buffalo rolled over and over in the grass. Jones 
bounced from his seat and jerked loose a couple of the soft cords. In a twin- 
kling; his big knee crushed down on the calf, and his big hands bound it help- 
less. 


A dash, a swirl, a shock, a leap, horse and hunter working in perfect accord, 
and another fine big calf, bellowing lustily, struggled desperately for freedom 
under the remorseless knee. The big hands toyed with him; and then, secure 
in the double knots, the calf lay still, sticking out his tongue and rolling his 
eyes. The race had but begun; the horse had but warmed to his work; the 
hunter had but tasted of sweet triumph. Another hopeful of a buffalo mother, 
negligent in danger, stumbled and fell in the enmeshing loop. The hunter's 
vest, slipped over the calf's neck, served as danger signal to the wolves. Before 
the lumbering buffalo missed their loss, another red and black baby kicked 
helplessly on the grass with the hunter's boot tied to his cords. Four! Jones 
counted them aloud. Fast, hard work, covering upward of fifteen miles, had 
begun to tell on herd, horse and man, and all slowed down to the call for 
strength. The fifth time Jones closed in on his game, he encountered different 
circumstances such as called forth his cunning. 


Jones could not let well enough alone; he acknowledged this even as he swore 
he must have five. A lame old cow with a red calf caught his eye; in he spurred 
his willing horse and slung his rope. The calf ran round its mother. Jones las- 
soed it, and tied it down, being compelled to cut a piece from his lasso, as the 
cords on the saddle had given out. He left his other boot with baby number 
five. He whizzed the shortened noose over the head of a calf that was laboring 
painfully to keep up, and had slipped down, when a mighty grunt told him of 
peril. Never looking to see whence it came, he sprang into the saddle. 
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Fiery Kentuck jumped into action, then hauled up with a shock that almost 
threw himself and rider. The lasso, fast to the horse, and its loop end round 
the calf, had caused the sudden check. The next calf, nearly strangled, recov- 
ered when the noose was slipped, and moaned a feeble protest against life 
and captivity. The remainder of Jones's lasso went to bind number six, and 
one of his socks went to serve as reminder to the persistent wolves. 


"Six! On! On! Kentuck! On!" Once again the lagging calves dotted the grassy 
plain before the hunter. He dashed beside a burly calf, grasped its tail, 
stopped his horse, and jumped. The calf went down with him, and did not 
come up. The knotted, blood-stained hands, like claws of steel, bound the 
hind legs close and fast with a leathern belt, and left between them a torn and 
bloody sock. "Seven! On! Old Faithfull! We MUST have another! the last! This 
is your day." 


When next the hunter came within sight of the herd, over a wavy ridge, 
changes in its shape and movement met his gaze. The calves were almost 
done; they could run no more; their mothers faced the south, and trotted 
slowly to and fro; the bulls were grunting, herding, piling close. It looked as if 
the herd meant to stand and fight. This mattered little to the hunter who had 
captured seven calves since dawn. Kentuck had been trained to wheel to the 
right or left, in whichever way his rider leaned; and as Jones bent over and 
caught an upraised tail, the horse turned to strike the calf with both front 
hoofs. The calf rolled; the horse plunged down; the rider sped beyond to the 
dust. 


Then wheeling Kentuck cut between the herd and a calf, and rode it down. 
The hunter seized the stiff tail, and calling to his horse, leaped off. But his 
strength was far spent and the buffalo, larger than his fellows, threshed about 
and jerked in terror. Finally the hunter tripped it up and fell upon it with his 
knees. The calf stirred beneath him. He put out a hand to touch a warm, furry 
coat. The mother had fallen beside him. Lifting a heavy hoof, he laid it over 
the neck of the calf to serve as additional weight. He lay still and listened. The 
rumble of the herd died away in the distance. 


The evening waned. Suddenly the hunter laid his ear to the ground. Faint 
beats, like throbs of a pulsing heart, shuddered from the soft turf. Stronger 
they grew, till the hunter raised his head. Dark forms approached; voices 
broke the silence; the creaking of a wagon scared away the wolves. "This 
way!" shouted the hunter weakly. 


"Ha! here he is. Hurt?" cried Rude, vaulting the wheel. 
"Tie up this calf. How many—did you find?" The voice grew fainter. 
"Seven—alive, and in good shape, and all your clothes." 


But the last words fell on unconscious ears. 
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"Frank, what'll we do about horses?" asked Jones. "Jim'll want the bay, and of 
course you'll want to ride Spot. The rest of our nags will only do to pack the 
outfit." 


mu 


"I've been thinkin'," replied the foreman. "You sure will need good mounts. 
Now it happens that a friend of mine is just at this time at House Rock Valley, 
an outlyin' post of one of the big Utah ranches. He is gettin' in the horses off 
the range, an' he has some crackin’ good ones. Let's ooze over there—it's only 
thirty miles—an' get some horses from him." We were all eager to act upon 
Frank's suggestion. So plans were made for three of us to ride over and select 
our mounts. Frank and Jim would follow with the pack train, and if all went 
well, on the following evening we would camp under the shadow of Buckskin. 


Early next morning we were on our way. We made the distance to the outpost 
by noon, and found Frank's friend a genial and obliging cowboy, who said we 
could have all the horses we wanted. While Jones and Wallace strutted round 
the big corral, I sat high on the fence. Wallace selected a heavy sorrel, and 
Jones a big bay; very like Jim's. I had observed, way over in the corner of the 
corral, a bunch of cayuses, and among them a clean-limbed black horse. The 
black was beautifully built, wide-chested and powerful, but not heavy. "I don't 
know about giving you Satan—that's his name," said the cowboy. "The fore- 
man rides him often. He's the fastest, the best climber, and the best disposi- 
tioned horse on the range. 


I led my prize out of the corral, up to the little cabin nearby, where I tied him, 
and proceeded to get acquainted after a fashion of my own. I smoothed his 
silky coat, and patted him, and then surreptitiously slipped a lump of sugar 
from my pocket. I pressed it into his mouth. He munched it, and then looked 
me over with some interest. I handed him another lump. He took it and 
rubbed his nose against me. Satan was mine! Frank and Jim came along early 
in the afternoon. What with packing, changing saddles and shoeing the 
horses, we were all busy. By four o'clock we were riding toward the slopes of 
Buckskin, now only a few miles away, standing up higher and darker. 


"What's that for?" inquired Wallace, pointing to a long, rusty, wire-wrapped, 
double-barreled blunderbuss of a shotgun, stuck in the holster of Jones's sad- 
dle. 
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The Colonel did not vouchsafe any information on that score. But very shortly 
we were destined to learn the use of this incongruous firearm. I was riding in 
advance of Wallace, and a little behind Jones. Suddenly, right before me, I 
saw an immense jack-rabbit. Jones let out the stentorian blast, now becoming 
familiar, and spurred after them. He reached over, pulled the shotgun out of 
the holster and fired both barrels at the jumping dogs. Don came sneaking 
back and Moze, who had cowered as if stung, circled round ahead of us. Jones 
finally succeeded in gettin him back. "Come in hyah! You measly rabbit dogs! 
We're after lions. Lions! understand?" 


The sun was gilding the rim of 
| |the desert rampart when we be- 
gan the ascent of the foothills of 
Buckskin. Two thousand feet, 
probably, we mounted to what 
Frank called Little Buckskin. At 
the first clump of pinyon pines, 
we made dry camp. Jim built a 
roaring fire and began getting 
supper. When I had satisfied 
my hunger, I rolled out my 
sleeping-bag and crept into it. I 
stretched my aching limbs and 
did not move again. Once I 
awoke, drowsily feeling the 
warmth of the fire, and I heard 
Frank say: "He's asleep, dead to 
the world!" "He's all in," said 
Jones. "Riding's what did it You 
know how a horse tears a man 
to pieces." 


The trail rolled over the ridges 
of pinyon and scrubby pine. Oc- 
casionally we could see the 
black, ragged crest of Buckskin 
above us. The trail, narrow and 
indistinct, mounted the last 
slow-rising slope. At length we 
reached the top, and entered the great arched aisles of Buckskin Forest. The 
ground was flat as a table. Magnificent pine trees, far apart, with branches 
high and spreading, gave the eye glad welcome. Some of these monarchs were 
eight feet thick at the base and two hundred feet high. Here and there one lay, 
gaunt and prostrate, a victim of the wind. The smell of pitch pine was sweetly 
overpowering. 


BUCKSKIN FOREST 
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Thirty miles of winding trail, brown and springy from its thick mat of pine 
needles, shaded always by the massive, seamy-barked trees, took us over the 
extremity of Buckskin. Then we faced down into the head of a ravine that ever 
grew deeper, stonier and rougher. Frank, energetic and tireless, kept the 
pack-horses in the trail. Jim jogged on silently. And so we rode down to Oak 
Spring. The spring was pleasantly situated in a grove of oaks and Pinyons, un- 
der the shadow of three cliffs. Three ravines opened here into an oval valley. A 
rude cabin of rough-hewn logs stood near the spring. "Get down, get down," 
sang out Frank. "We'll hang up here. Beyond Oak is No-Man's-Land. We take 
our chances on water after we leave here.” 


"Boys," said Jones after supper, "we're now on the edge of the lion country. 
Frank saw lion sign in here only two weeks ago; and though the snow is gone, 
we stand a show of finding tracks in the sand and dust. To-morrow morning, 
before the sun gets a chance at the bottom of these ravines, we'll be up and 
doing. We'll each take a dog and search in different directions. When a lion- 
track is found, hold the dog in, wait and signal. We'll use a signal I have tried 
and found far-reaching and easy to yell. Waa-hoo! That's it. Once yelled it 
means come. Twice means comes quickly. Three times means come—danger!" 


The light was still gray when Jones led off with Don, Wallace with Sounder 
and I with Moze. Jones directed us to separate, follow the dry stream beds in 
the ravines. The ravine to the right, which I entered, was choked with huge 
stones fallen from the cliff above, and pinyons growing thick. "Waa-hoo— 
waa-hoo!" floated on the air. Urging and dragging Moze, I ran down the 
ravine as fast as I could, and soon encountered Wallace coming from the mid- 
dle ravine. "Jones," he said excitedly, "this way—there's the signal again." We 
dashed in haste for the mouth of the third ravine, and came suddenly upon 
Jones, kneeling under a pinyon tree. "Boys, look!" he exclaimed, as he pointed 
to the ground. There, clearly defined in the dust, was a cat track as big as my 
spread hand. "There's a lion track for you; made by a female, a two-year-old. 
Sounder needed not to be shown the trail; he stuck his nose in it, raised his 
nose and sought the next track. Step by step he went slowly, doubtfully. All at 
once his tail wagged stiffly. "Look at that!" cried Jones in delight. "He's caught 
a scent when the others couldn't. We were electrified to hear him give vent to 
a deep bugle-blast note of eagerness. "By George, he's got it, boys!" exclaimed 
Jones, as he lifted the hound off the trail. "I know that bay. It means a lion 
passed here this morning. And we'll get him up as sure as you're alive. Come, 
Sounder. Now for the horses." 


"Boys, listen," said our leader. "We're off now in the beginning of a hunt new 
to you. Keep as close to me as you can. Listen for the dogs, and when you fall 
behind or separate, yell out the signal cry. Now and then the lion tracks 
showed plainly in the sand. Sounder directly gave tongue from the side of the 
ravine. "This gulch is the largest of the three that head in at Oak Spring," said 
Jones. "Boys, don't forget your direction. Always keep a feeling where camp 
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is, always sense it every time you turn. "Waa-hoo, waa-hoo!" ringing down the 
slope, pealed against the cliff behind me, and sent the wild echoes flying. Not 
long did it take me to discover that he picked out easier going than I had. 
Once I saw Jones crossing a ledge far above me, and I yelled our signal cry. 
The answer returned clear and sharp. Another chorus of yelps, quicker, wilder 
than the others, drew a yell from me. I knew the dogs had jumped game of 
some kind. 


Weary to the point of exhaustion, I turned Satan toward camp. I lay forward 
on his neck and let him have his will. Far down the ravine I awoke to strange 
sounds, and soon recognized the cracking of iron-shod hoofs against stone; 
then voices. Turning an abrupt bend in the sandy wash, I ran into Jones and 
Wallace. 


"Fall in! Line up in the sad procession!" said Jones. "Tige and the pup are 
faithful. The rest of the dogs are somewhere between the Grand Canyon and 
the Utah desert." 


I related my adventures, and tried to spare Moze and Sounder as much as 
conscience would permit. 


"Hard luck!" commented Jones. "Just as the hounds jumped the cougar—Oh! 
they bounced him out of the rocks all right—don't you remember, just under 
that cliff wall where you and Wallace came up to me? Well, just as they 
jumped him, they ran right into fresh deer tracks. I saw one of the deer. Now 
that's too much for any hounds, except those trained for lions. I shot at Moze 
twice, but couldn't turn him. He has to be hurt, they've all got to be hurt to 
make them understand." 


Wallace told of a wild ride somewhere in Jones's wake, and of sundry knocks 
and bruises he had sustained, of pieces of corduroy he had left decorating the 
cedars and of a most humiliating event, where a gaunt and bare pinyon snag 
had penetrated under his belt and lifted him, mad and kicking, off his horse. 


"These Western nags will hang you on a line every chance they get," declared 
Jones, "and don't you overlook that. Well, there's the cabin. We'd better stay 
here a few days or a week and break in the dogs and horses, for this day's 
work was apple pie to what we'll get in the Siwash." 


I groaned inwardly, and was remorselessly glad to see Wallace fall off his 
horse and walk on one leg to the cabin. When I got my saddle off Satan, had 
given him a drink and hobbled him, I crept into the cabin and dropped like a 
log. 


I felt as if every bone in my body was broken and my flesh was raw. I got glee- 
ful gratification from Wallace's complaints, and Jones's remark that he had a 
stitch in his back. So ended the first chase after cougars. 
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SNAKE GULCH 


Not far from the scene of our adventure with the White Streak as we facetious 
and appreciatively named the mustang, deep, flat cave indented the canyon 
wall. By reason of its sandy floor and close proximity to Frank's trickling 
spring, we decided to camp in it. About dawn Lawson and Stewart straggled 
in on spent horse and found awaiting them a bright fire, a hot supper and 
cheery comrades. 


The cave, lighted up by a blazing fire, appeared to me a forbidding, uncanny 
place. Small, peculiar round holes, and dark cracks, suggestive of hidden ver- 
min, gave me a creepy feeling; and although not over-sensitive on the subject 
of crawling, creeping things, I voiced my disgust. "Say, I don't like the idea of 
sleeping in this hole. I'll bet it's full of spiders, snakes and centipedes and 
other poisonous things." 


"This is a likely place for them," put in Wallace, emitting a volume of smoke 
and gazing round the cave walls with the eye of a connoisseur. "My archaeo- 
logical pursuits have given me great experience with centipedes, as you may 
imagine, considering how many old tombs, caves and cliff-dwellings I have 
explored”. 


I began to grow weak, and did not wonder to see Jim's long pipe fall from his 
lips. Frank looked queer around the gills, so to speak, but the gaunt Stewart 
never batted an eye. All of this was playfully intended for the extinction of an 
unoffending and impressionable tenderfoot. With an admiring glance at my 
tormentors, I rolled out my sleeping-bag and crawled into it, vowing I would 
remain there even if devil-fish, armed with pikes, invaded our cave. 


How long I lay there enraptured with the beauty of light and mystery of 
shade, thrilling at the lonesome lament of the owl, I have no means to tell; but 
I was awakened from my trance by the touch of something crawling over me. 
Promptly I raised my head. The cave was as light as day. There, sitting socia- 
bly on my sleeping-bag was a great black tarantula, as large as my hand. 


Not improbably my strong impression that the spider on my knee deliberately 
winked at me was the result of memory, enlivening imagination. But it suf- 
ficed to bring to mind, in one rapid, consoling flash, the irrevocable law of 
destiny—that the deeds of the wicked return unto them again. I slipped back 
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into my sleeping-bag, with a keen consciousness of its nature, and carefully 
pulled the flap in place, which almost hermetically sealed me up. 


At dawn, when I opened sleepy eyes, Frank, Slim, Stewart and Lawson had 
departed, as pre-arranged, with the outfit, leaving the horses belonging to us 
and rations for the day. Wallace and I wanted to climb the divide at the break, 
and go home by way of Snake Gulch, and the Colonel acquiesced with the re- 
mark that his sixty-three years had taught him there was much to see in the 
world. Coming to undertake it, we found the climb—except for a slide of 
weathered rock—no great task, and we accomplished it in half an hour, with 
breath to spare and no mishap to horses. 


Kaibab National Forest 
Snake Gulch: A Passage Through hime 


Snake Gulch had a character and sublimity which cast Nail Canyon into the 
obscurity of forgetfulness. The great contrast lay in the diversity of structure. 
The rock was bright red, with parapet of yellow, that leaned, heaved, bulged 
outward. Mountains of yellow rock hung balanced, ready to tumble down at 
the first angry breath of the gods. We came into a region of wind-worn caves, 
of all sizes and shapes, high and low on the cliffs; but strange to say, only on 
the north side of the canyon they appeared with dark mouths open and un- 
inviting. Sundown caught us within sight of Oak Spring, and we soon trotted 
into camp to the welcoming chorus of the hounds. Frank and the others had 
reached the cabin some hours before. Supper was steaming on the hot coals 
with a delicious fragrance. 


Then came the pleasantest time of the day, after a long chase or jaunt—the 

silent moments, watching the glowing embers of the fire; the speaking mo- 
ments when a red-blooded story rang clear and true; the twilight moments, 
when the wood-smoke smelled sweet. 
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Saving The Yellowstone Bison 


Review and Conclusion: 


In 1866, Charles Jesse “Buffalo” Jones, at the age of 21, he moved to Troy, in 
northeast Kansas with little more than the clothing they wore and a sack of 
Osage orange seeds brought from Illinois. Luck was with Jones and his new 
wife Martha Walton. Osage orange wood was in high demand among Kansas 
settlers; its tough wood made sturdy fence posts, its thorny branches a natu- 
ral barbed wire for penning livestock. Jones found a partner, George Baker, 
and began a nursery. 


This venture soon proved too tame for Jones. On the Plains, buffalo hunting 
was the startup business of the 1870s. Herds were plentiful, and a minimal in- 
vestment in gear and supplies would set anyone up in the trade. Jones joined 
the buckskin-clad cavalcade, and the once-sickly college boy quickly became a 
seasoned frontiersman and efficient hide harvester. He became known as 
“Buffalo Jones” because, he later boasted, “I have killed more buffaloes than 
any other man ever did.” However doubtful this claim, the sobriquet followed 
him for life. Ultimately, though, it would convey another meaning. 


Like any hide hunter on the Plains, he wanted to kill as many as he could, as 
quickly as he could. But Charles Jesse Jones wasn't the typical hide man. He 
was an innovator, an adventurer, a romantic, a visionary. And once his vision 
shifted from the momentary gain of slaughtering buffalo to the lasting work 
of preserving them, he found his true calling—and his legacy. 


He renounced buffalo hunting, bought ranch land and—for a while, anyway— 
settled down. The Joneses homesteaded 160 acres in Sequoyah (later Finney) 
County, Kansas, where Jones helped found Garden City. He lobbied success- 
fully both to bring the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad through town 
and to have Garden named the county seat. He donated land for a courthouse 
and commercial block and served as Garden City's first mayor. 


But such civilized pursuits could never satisfy Jones. He soon embarked on a 

new adventure. By the mid-1880s, the buffalo trade was as dead as the hides. 

“The American bison,” one newspaper reported, “the original wearer of bangs 
and a second cousin of the first wearer of the bustle, the Assyrian cow, as a 
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roamer of the plains is no more.” Jones recognized the grim toll his trade had 
taken, as well as the imminent danger that buffalo might vanish entirely. The 
realization compelled him to take measures to preserve the species. Jones be- 
gan collecting buffalo. With the coming of the railroad, the continent's single 
massive bison herd was split in two, a northern herd and a smaller southern 
herd. First, he gathered what straggling remnants he could find on the Great 
Plains, particularly calves. He captured 14 calves in 1886. 


Through letters, telegrams and travel he sought any specimens alive on the 
continent. An alliance with pioneer Texas rancher Charles Goodnight, who'd 
been following a similar notion, brought him a goodly number of beasts. So 
did purchases from Montana rancher Charles Allard. A trip to Manitoba net- 
ted 83 head, tweaking the Canadian government in the process. 


Jones launched a buffalo breeding business after surveying thousands of 
frozen range cattle (around 90%) that perished in the January 1886 blizzard. 
Not a single buffalo carcass was found after the blizzard passed. Jones figured 
by breeding cattle with the hardy buffalo he could produce a stock able to sur- 
vive the high plains, yet gentle enough to herd and brand. He captured a 
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number of calves and brought them back to his Garden City ranch where he 
bred them with cattle. This early experiment with "cattalo," the name Jones 
used to advertise the new animal, failed because the species could not repro- 
duce. In addition, it seemed the animals lost none of the spirited buffalo tem- 
perament. He also developed the “seal cow” (buffalo crossed with short- 
horned Scottish Galloway cattle). The latter's fine, lustrous hair resembled the 
seal fur fashionable in the era. These hybrids mainly were treated like any 
other livestock. Cattalo robes were thicker and more uniform than the pure- 
bred bison's, and their meat was delicious. Seal cows’ pelts substituted for 
those of Arctic fur seals, another animal close to extinction. 


Taming buffalo and even successfully training buffalo proved more successful 
for Jones who even worked a pair in harness. Jones' herd grew to become the 
largest private bison herd in the country, close to 150 head. But financial 
troubles during the hard times of the 1890s forced Jones to sell his herd to 
pay off his debts. 


Jones lost his stock to 
creditors due to a severe 
national recession in the 
1890s, selling his bison a 
public auction to pay his 
debts. Jones participated 
in the Oklahoma Land 
Run of 1893 and went to 
the Arctic Circle to find 
musk oxen. Toward THE WAY COL JONES THAVELA 

decade's end, Mr. Jones went to Washington. One of the last wild buffalo 
herds—30 or so—lived in Yellowstone National Park, and poachers were 
quickly thinning its meager ranks. Jones petitioned the secretary of the Inte- 
rior, proposing to “corral the once mighty herds of American bison” and relo- 
cate them at Yellowstone. 


Extract from Wood County Reporter, Grand Rapids, Michigan May 31, 1900 
LAST OF THE BISON 


Down in the panhandle of Texas there are about 100 boys and girls who are 
getting an education at a college supported by buffaloes. Fourteen years ago 
Charles Goodnight, a Texas ranchman, at the request of his wife, caught three 
buffalo calves from which they have raised the largest herd of buffaloes now 
in this country. As the herd increased in size Mrs. Goodnight sold some of the 
animals to zoological gardens, and with the money she started a little college 
for the children of other ranch people who were without schools or the means 
of education. 
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Mary Ann “Molly” Goodnight 


1839 - 1926 
Tare [t(esn=ve (2 0) fb) 


In May of 1879, when Mary Ann 
realized the inevitable wiping out 
of the buffalo, she urged her 
husband, Charles Goodnight, to 
attempt to preserve them. 

He set aside, at her request, 

600 acres for the buffalo starting 
with three calves. 


sg Photo courtesy of = 
‘National Cowgirl Museum and Hall of Fame 


The Goodnights are great friends of “Buffalo” Jones of Kansas, a famous 
hunter who had a herd in the northwest which he took to Texas and went into 
partnership in the Goodnight ranch. Mr. and Mrs. Goodnight are growing old. 
They have never had any children of their own, but they have learned to love 
their buffaloes almost as much as if the animals were children, and they do 
not wish the herd to become scattered and left to die after they themselves are 
dead, so they have asked the government to give them a lease of a big tract of 
wild land in New Mexico where buffaloes can be raised and preserved, they 
agreeing to supply animals for national parks to pay some of the profits to the 
Goodnight college, and at the end of twenty years to give their whole herd to 
the government, “Buffalo” Jones, their partner, is now in Washington trying 
to get congress to accept the offer. 


His first efforts met with indifference. In 1900 the government leased Jones 
20,000 acres in New Mexico Territory to maintain a buffalo herd. In 1901 
Congress finally acted on the Yellowstone situation, allocating $15,000 for an 
enclosure and stock to replenish the park's diminished herd. In 1902 conser- 
vationist U.S. President Theodore Roosevelt appointed Jones Yellowstone's 
first game warden. As one of his first official acts, Jones obtained three breed- 
ing bulls from Goodnight's buffalo herd. The following year, Yellowstone's su- 
perintendent proudly reported to Washington that the herd, “under the im- 
mediate charge of Mr. C.J. Jones, is doing exceedingly well.” 


ORIGINS OF THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK BISON HERDS 
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Jones held the post for five years, but collected and bred buffalo for years af- 


terward. This, along with his exploits in Africa (where among other feats he 
lassoed lions), made him a celebrity. Besides Hubbard, Grey and Roosevelt, 
his circle of friends included hide hunter William F. “Buffalo Bill” Cody. Jon 
spent his last years in great demand on the lecture circuit, where he demon- 
strated his roping prowess and told thrilling—if embellished—tales. If he'd 
had what Barnum didn't, the reverse was no longer the case. 


es 
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Buffalo Jones In Africa 
An adventurer to the end, Jones died October 1, 1919, from malaria con- 
tracted on his last African sojourn. Cody once dubbed him “King of the Cow- 
boys.” Hubbard had crowned him “a king of nature, if anything is or can be.” 
Yellowstone turned his former quarters into a Buffalo Jones museum. By the 
time he died, Jones was probably sure the buffalo no longer faced extinction. 
He'd have been proud that less than a century later the Yellowstone herd 
would number nearly 4,000. His finest tribute may be a modern one; in 2000 
Robert Pickering, a deputy director of the Buffalo Bill Historical Center, 
would write, “Bison may be the first American environmental success story.” 


Depiction in Media 


Popular western novelist Zane Grey wrote about his travels with Jones in his 
book, The Last of the Plainsmen. In 1976, a western film called Buffalo Rider 
was made. The movie was a loose depiction of Jones' life. The movie was also 
featured in the song "Guy on a Buffalo" by Austin band The Possum Posse. As 
well as shown during season 3 episode 6 of the TV series Yellowstone. 
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Buffalo Jones museum Finney County Kansas 


Zane Grey Conclusion “The Last Of The Plainsmen” 


Kitty was not the only cougar brought into camp alive. The ensuing days were 
fruitful of cougars and adventure. There were more wild rides to the music of 
the baying hounds, and more heart-breaking canyon slopes to conquer, and 
more swinging, tufted tails and snarling savage faces in the pinyons. Once 
again, I am sorry to relate, I had to glance down the sights of the little Rem- 
ington, and I saw blood on the stones. Those eventful days sped by all too 
soon. 


When the time for parting came it took no little discussion to decide on the 
quickest way of getting me to a railroad. I never fully appreciated the inacces- 
sibility of the Siwash until the question arose of finding a way out. To return 
on our back trail would require two weeks, and to go out by the trail north to 
Utah meant half as much time over the same kind of desert. Lawson came to 
our help, however, with the information that an occasional prospector or 
horse hunter crossed the canyon from the Saddle, where a trail led down to 
the river. 


"I've heard the trail is a bad one," said Lawson, "an' though I never seen it, I 
reckon it could be found. After we get to the Saddle we'll build two fires on 
one of the high points an' keep them burnin’ well after dark. If Mr. Bass, who 
lives on the other side, sees the fires he'll come down his trail next mornin’ an' 
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meet us at the river. He keeps a boat there. This is takin' a chance, but I 
reckon it's worth while." 


So it was decided that Lawson and Frank would try to get me out by way of 
the canyon; Wallace intended to go by the Utah route, and Jones was to re- 
turn at once to his range and his buffalo. 


That night round the campfire we talked over the many incidents of the hunt. 
Jones stated he had never in his life come so near getting his "everlasting" as 
when the big bay horse tripped on a canyon slope and rolled over him. Not- 
withstanding the respect with which we regarded his statement we held dif- 
ferent opinions. Then, with the unfailing optimism of hunters, we planned 
another hunt for the next year. 


"T'll tell you what," said Jones. "Up in Utah there's a wild region called Pink 
Cliffs. A few poor sheep-herders try to raise sheep in the valleys. They 
wouldn't be so poor if it was not for the grizzly and black bears that live on the 
sheep. We'll go up there, find a place where grass and water can be had, and 
camp. We'll notify the sheep-herders we are there for business. They'll be only 
too glad to hustle in with news of a bear, and we can get the hounds on the 
trail by sun-up. I'll have a dozen hounds then, maybe twenty, and all trained. 
We'll put every black bear we chase up a tree, and we'll rope and tie him. As to 
grizzlies—well, I'm not saying so much. They can't climb trees, and they are 
not afraid of a pack of hounds. If we rounded up a grizzly, got him cornered, 
and threw a rope on him—there'd be some fun, eh, Jim?" 


"Shore there would,” Jim replied. 


On the strength of this I stored up food for future thought and thus reconciled 
myself to bidding farewell to the purple canyons and shaggy slopes of Buck- 
skin Mountain. 


At five o'clock next morning we were all stirring. Jones yelled at the hounds 
and untangled Kitty's chain. Jim was already busy with the biscuit dough. 
Frank shook the frost off the saddles. Wallace was packing. The merry jangle 
of bells came from the forest, and presently Lawson appeared driving in the 
horses. I caught my black and saddled him, then realizing we were soon to 
part I could not resist giving him a hug. 


I spoke the last good-by and turned Satan into the narrow trail. When I 
looked back Jones stood on the rim with the fresh glow of dawn shining on 
his face. The trail was steep, and claimed my attention and care, but time and 
time again I gazed back. Jones waved his hand till a huge jutting cliff walled 
him from view. Then I cast my eyes on the rough descent and the wonderful 
void beneath me. In my mind lingered a pleasing consciousness of my last 
sight of the old plainsman. He fitted the scene; he belonged there among the 
silent pines and the yellow crags. 
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